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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Compiled by the Editor. 





HANDEL. 

Grorce Freperick HanDEL, or more pro- 
perly Harnpet, unquestionably the greatest 
master of music the world has ever known, was 
born at Halle, in Lower Saxony, on the 24th 
of February, 1684. He showed his surprising 
genius at a very early age; and, as in the case of 
all other wonderful children, there are, of course, 
many anecdotes of his precocity. Scarcely could 
he speak, before he articulated musical sounds, 
and his father, a physician and surgeon, then up- 
wards of sixty years of age, having destined him 
for the law, grieved at the child’s peculiar pro- 
pensity, banished from his house all musical in- 
struments. Butthe immortal spark of genius, 
which heaven had kindled in the infant’s bosom, 
was not to be extinguished by the caprice of a 
mistaken parent. The child contrived to get a 
little clavichord, into a garret room, where ap- 
plying himself, after the family had retired to 
rest, he soon found means to produce both me- 
lody and harmony. 

Before he was seven years of age, the Duke 
of Saxe Weissenfels, accidentally discovering his 
genius, prevailed on the father to cherish his 
inclination. He was accordingly placed with 
Zachau, organist of Halle cathedral; and for 
three years, from the age of nine, composed a 
new motet, cantata, or service, every week. 

In 1698, he wentto Berlin ; and yet this fasci- 
nating musician was then a stripling of only four- 
teen! At that early age losing his father, A. D. 
1703, he thought he could best support his mo- 
ther, by repairing to Hamburgh, where he soon 
attracted universal notice. He played the second 
harpischord at the musical entertainments there, 
and also produced his first composition, entitled 
Almeria, which was performed on thirty succes- 
sive occasions, with greut effect. 

Alter a residence of about four years at Ham- 
burgh, he travelled six in Italy—giving numerous 
displays of his prodigious ability at Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Naples. 

Unable to remain settled, till he could visit 
every musical court, almost immediately on his 
return home, he went to Hanover, in Germany, 
where he was much encouraged by the Elector, 
afterwards George 1. of England. 

In 1710, he came to London—being invited by 
some amateurs, who had known him at Hanover. 
His first visit was only fora year; but in 1712, 
he obtained permission from the Elector to repeat 
it, on condition that he should return within a rea- 
sonable time. The tempting offers made him in 
London by the nobility and others, induced him 
to settle there, notwithstanding his engagement to 
the Elector,—who chose to resent this neglect, 
when he became King of England, in 1714, on 
the death of Queen Anne. Handel, however, by 


an ingenious stratagem, contrived to get again 
into favor, 


A royal party of pleasure upon the Thames 
had been announced, and directions given at 
court, to have a barge of musicians in attend- 
ance. Handel received notice of this; and com- 
posed for the occasion those celebrated pieces, 
which, from the circumstance, have been called 
his Water Music. He conducted the performance 
himself—disguised so as not to be detected. The 
King, who really had a German ear for music, 
was very much delighted, and begged to know 
who the composer was. A German Baron, (Kil- 
mansegge,) who was a friend to Handel, and in 
the secret, told him it was written by a country- 
man and faithful servant of his Majesty; but who, 
fearing he had incurred the displeasure of so 
gracious a patron, dared not, in a more open 
manner, contribute to his amusement. Upon this 
the King declared, that if Handel was the culprit, 
he had his entire forgiveness; and, moreover, 
substantiated his gracious pardon by the donation 
of £200 a year. 

Queen Anne’s pension of £200 was thus now 
doubled by George I., and the nobility having 
formed a Royal Academy of Music, under Han- 
del’s direction, it fourished about ten years; when 
a misunderstanding between him and Senesimo, 
dissolved the institution, and brought ona contest, 
which ruined both the fortune and the health of 
Handel. 

Restored, however, by the baths of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, he determined to choose sacred subjects 
for the future exercise of his genius. The reso- 
lution produced those noble compositions—his 
truly divine Oratorios. These are—Dettingen 
Te Deum, Jubilate, Messiah, Belshazzar, De- 
borah, Joshua, Joseph, Saul, Susanna, Judas 
Maccabeeus, Jephtha, Samson, Theodora, Esther, 
Solomon, Athalia, and Israel in Egypt. Of all 
these, however, only a few have stood the test of 
time. Even when they were first produced, 
several were unsuccessful; and very often were 
performed to such empty houses, that the King, 
(George II.) who was a constant auditor, com- 
posed, together with his attendants, nearly the 
whole audience. Lord Chesterfield, one evening, 
coming away from the oratorio, was asked bv 
a friend, if it was over? “Oh! no;” said he, 
“they are now singing away; but I thought it 
best to retire, lest I should disturb the King in 
his privacies.””. Handel would often joke upon 
the emptiness of the house, which, he said, 
‘would make de moosic sound all de petter.” 
Even the Messiah was at first received with so 
little favor, that its disappointed composer left 
London for a time, and repaired to Dublin. It 
was there first, that this sublime work of genius 
was duly prized. 

During the latter years of his life, he was 
afflicted with blindness; but still continued to 
superintend the performances of his oratorios. 
But it must have been a melancholy sight to see 
him led to the organ, and afterwards, in front of 
the audience, to make his accustomed obeisance. 
It was observed that with many parts of his own 





music he was unusually agitated—more particu- 
larly at the air of 
“ Return, O God of Hosts” — 
in Samson, he was so much affected as to hold 
down his head during its performance—and 
also with that affecting air in the same oratorio— 
“Total eclipse—no sun—no moon” — 

which so peculiarly applied to his own situation. 

In the midst of the performance of the Messiah, 
nature exhausted, he dropped his head upon 
the keys of the organ on which he was play- 
ing, and with difficulty was raised up again. 
He recovered his spirits, and went on with the 
performance until the whole was finished. He 
was carried home, and died, on Good Friday, 
April 13, 1759—in the 76th year of his age. He 
had, for many days before his death, expressed a 
wish to his physician, Dr. Warren, that he might 
breathe his last on that day. Twenty-five years 
after, being exactly a century from his birth, that 
splendid musical festival, which commemorated 
his genius, took place in Westminster Abbey, 
where he was buried, and where a monument by 
Roubilliac was erected to his memory. 

It consisted of selections from his works, which 
were performed by a band of ‘more than five 
hundred instrumental, and five hundred vocal 
performers. These were stationed at the west 
end of the broad aisle; the court, and the rest 
of the audience, amounting to nearly four thou- 
sand persons, were accommodated at the east end, 
and in galleries arranged along the body of the 
aisle. A striking proof of the great excellence 
of the performers is, that there never was more 
than one. general rehearsal for each day’s perform- 
ance. ‘This appears truly wonde ful, when we 
recollect that vast numbers of the band, both vocal 
and instrumental, had never performed together 
before—many being amateurs, who volunteered 
their services. The whole money received, 
amounted to £12,850—a prodigious sum, and 
showing, perhaps, better than any thing else, the 
eagerness with which people from all quarters, 
flocked to this splendid exhibition of musical 
talent, to do honor to the memory of genius and 
talent so superior to the common standard of human 
excellence. 

The characteristics of Handel, as a composer, 
are great energy and spirit. His choruses, in the 
grand, the awful, and the sublime, have no pa- 
rallel. And the unrivalled skill with which he 
arranged and adapted his instrumental accompa- 
niments, evince his thorough knowledge both of 
the science and the art of music, his deep insight 
into the philosophy of sound, and his almost divine 
power of harmony. It was a just and expressive ob- 
servation, made by the celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot 
to Pope, who asked him what estimate he was to 
set on our illustrious composer: “‘ Conceive the 
highest that you can of his abilities, and they are 
far beyond any thing you can conceive.” 


To melt the soul, to captivate the ear, 

(Angels such melody might deign to hear,) 

To anticipate on earth the joys of heaven, 

*Twas Handel’s task : to him that power was given. 
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CHURCH MUSIC. 


[The following commun.cation, being written by one who 


is himself an o1 





i 
will, we trust, be the better received by his brethren.] 


s entitled to the more deference, and 





ON THE ABUSES OF SACRED MUSIC.——NO- Il. 


LEVITY OF THE ORGANIST. 
“There let the pealing organ blow 
To tne full votced clhu.r beiow, 
In service high, and ems clear, 
As may with sweetie through mine ear, 








Dissolve me ito ecstas:es, 


And brinz all heaven! efore mine eyes.” 


Mr. Eprror,—Among the proposals prepared 
by the Reformers, 1564, it was required, ‘‘ That 
the Psalms may be sung distinctly by the whole 
congregation, and that organs may be laid aside,” 
but “their continuance was carried by only one 
vote. and that given by proxy of an absent mem- 








ber.’ There is nothing which could have called 
for this proposition but the levity of the organist, 
so injurious to devotion, and so unbecoming in 
the service of Gop. It is, nevertheless, a subject 
of sincere congratulation, that this ecclesiastical 
instrument, since the days of the reformation, 
has continued to adorn most of the Protestant 
churches; and though there was a time, when a 
respectable part of the religious community 
thought “the service of Gop grievously abused by 
piping with organs,” we have now the gratifica- 
tion to see prejudices slowly dying away, and 
organs erected in the sanctuary of almost every 
christian denomination. The levity of the organ- 
ist, however, is yet frequently asource of regret 
to the devont worshipper. Instead of being sti- 
mulated and inspired by the strains which issue 
from that gilded little sanctuary, his devotional 
feelings become !anguid, or are, perhaps, totally 
driven away for the time. 

The introduction before the services com- 
mence, is often so destitute of sentiment, so light 
and trifling, as to be but little calculated to pre- 
pare the mind for the admission of those divine 
truths, which are soon to be dispensed. Howcan 
a congregation feel that “ the Lord is in his holy 
temple,” if bnt a moment before this sentence is 
uttered, the organist had presumption sufficient 
to play some well-known march or opera air, and 
lead, as it were, the imagination of his hearers to 
the battle-field, or to the theatre, instead of scenes 
ahove the starry sphere? The singing of chants, 
which is customary in the Protestant Episcopal 
churches after the lessons, cannot fail to give a va- 
riety to the exercises highly beneficial to devotion; 
but the spirits will languish if the organist be ne- 
gligent in changing the stops of the organ. Next 
comes the psalm or hymn, the tune of which is 
generally plaved once through, to notify the con- 
gregation of what is to be sung, thatall may unite 
in an offering of praise so acceptable to the Deity. 
But who has not frequently heard organists so 
embellish the air with cadences and other graces, 
that the subject was almost lost? and I have often 
seen persons, who were in the habit of singing 
in church, shut up their hymn book, supposing 
some new production was to be performed, 
though in fact they were perfectly familiar with 
the true air. This, however, cannot be so inju- 
rious to the object of sacred music asthe manner 
in which the words are accompanied. It is well 
known that in many psalms and hymns, the sub- 
ject of almost every verse varies; sometimes it 
expresses the terrors of the Lord of Hosts, and 
then again the kind and endearing attributes of a 
merciful father ; sometimes it assumes the most 
rapturous expressions of praise, and then again 


| 
| 
| 
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} 





the humble voice of supplication. Here the ta- 
lents of an organist are most needed to dress the 
words in music, to clear and improve them, and 
to make “the sound a picture of the sense.” The 
impressions which it then Jeaves upon the mind 
are more deep and lasting. The terrors of the 
Lord will awe the hearer into veneration ; the 


kind and endearing attributes of a merciful Fa- | 


ther will soften the worshipper in love to him; 
the rapturous expressions of praise will give him 
a foretaste of the joys of futurity; and the hum- 
ble voice of supplication will penetrate the soul, 
and bend his spirit to contrition. The learned 
Bishop GaupEN recommended long ago, that the 
music of the organ “ should be so gravely and 


solemnly applied, as may much fit the temper of | 


men’s spirits, and the spirits of that duty, when 
either sad or solemn with grief, or cheerful and 
exalted with joy.”” But how often 
“ Rough repetition roars in rudest rhyme, 
As clappers clinkle in one charming chime.” 

Most of the organists inquire only how many 
verses are to be sung ; and without knowing the 
sense of the words, they duly fulfil their task, 
following the dictates of their own imaginations, 
without consulting how the music applies to the 
words. Thus I have frequently heard the most 
humble supplications accompanied with a volume 
of sound,which seemed to mock the contrite heart; 
and at other times, when the congregation united 
in hymns of praise, the accompaniment on the 
organ was as tame and languid as if the organist 
was fearful the hearts of the people might make 
a too ‘ joyful noise unto the Lord their King.”’ 

Very injurious to devotion and to the object of 
sacred music, is the levity of the organist in what 
is commonly called “ playing the people out of 
the church.”” Some think that now the sacred 
exercises of the temple are over, and an exhilara- 
ting march, or lively jig, will give a pleasant va- 
riety to the duties of the sabbath ; and as it were, 
in an instant the solemn impressions made by the 
sermon, are blasted and forgotten. Here it is, 
when the organist can destroy much good, where 
at the same time a judicious and pious player 





would enforce the subject, by performing such 
music as would correspond with the tenor of the 
sermon. 

You see, Mr. Editor, from this imperfect repre- 
sentation of the duties of an organist, how impor- 
tant the station is which he holds in a church, and 
how desirable it is that he should be a man who 
fears the Lord, and wishes to promote his glory 
upon earth 


GERMANICUS, 
ART OF MUSIC. 
For the Fa y Minstrel. 


ON A CORRECT TASTE, 


— “And wth their antuned strings, 
Made horrible discord.” 

It has been said with much plausibility, that 
the character of a nation may be ascertained by 
an observation of the character of its music.— 
Fach nation has music peculiar to itself: the 
American savages, the barbarous Hottentots, the 
polished Italians, the lively French, the sober Eng- 
lish, and the half-civilized Russians, have each a 





music of their own, and as distinct from that of | 


the others as are the traits of national character, 
which distinguish one from the other. To in- 
sure and preserve the bencfits arising from the 
exercise of this delightful art, great pains are ne- 
cessary to improve and correct the taste, which 
directs the composition and performance of it. 


By reason of the very general extension of taste 
in its most liberal acceptation, and the multipli- 
city of subjects to which it may be applied, it is 
more liable to perversion and more easy to be di- 
verted from its proper object. Corrupt and bad 
taste is that which does not communicate to the 
imagination such feelings as it is calculated to 
receive from a proper disposition of the subject. 
It may not be altogether useless to consider for 
a moment the cause whence bad taste in sacred 
music proceeds. 

First, and most obviously, from ignorance of 
the art itself. Nothing is more common than 
ignorant pretenders to skill, attempting to teach 
others the first and essential principles of the 
musical science; principles which cannot be ac- 
quired but by attentive study, and constant, un- 
wearied application. With becoming deference 
be it said, that there is perhaps none of the fine 
arts so plentifully supplied with superficial teach- 
ers as the delightful art of mnsic. That art, whose 
province it is to awaken in the mind the liveliest 
and most tender emotions—to recal scenes the 
most dear, and objects the most lovely—to touch 
the heart in its most sensitive affections, is not 
unfrequently left to the direction of those, who 
possess neither taste, judgment, or knowledge. 

A second cause is inattention. Inattention in 
the study or performance of sacred and other 
music, is more injurious than is generally sup- 
posed. When the heart and passions are not en- 
gaged, and the mind not interested, it is impos- 
sible that any good effect should result. From 
hasty and inconsiderate reading, the understand- 
ing is rather injured than improved; the mind is 
filled with crude and half-digested notions of the 
elementary principles, on which the musical 
science is founded, and the student arises as igno- 
rant as when he commenced. In performance, 
every power should be exerted, the mind bent 
intently on the subject, and the main design be 
to arouse the feelings of the soul, to stir up that 
celestial fire and energy, which the power of mu- 
sical intonations is so happily calculated to elicit. 
When the well-informed observer considers the 
numbers of dull and inattentive musicians, who 
appear to regard their performances as a task, 
he need not wonder at the prevalence of that 
corrupt taste, which is, unfortunately, too com- 
mon among us. 

A 3d cause is an improper association of ideas. 
To adapt an improper air to the words to be used 
or to the occasion when they are used, is a fault 
so prevalent, that many, who would otherwise 
be thought musicians of no mean rank, daily 
commit themselves on this head; yet it will’ be 
difficult to find any circumstance, which more 
materially diminishes the effect intended to be 
produced. This is evident, because the ideas 
thus associated are of the most dissimilar nature 
and tendency, and consequently cannot cause the 
same ultimate effect. Is it not the height of folly 
to unite slow and solemn words, which are cal- 
culated to awaken pensive and serious medita- 
tions, and absorb the soul in reflections of the 
most affecting nature, to an air, of which the 
effect is to cause sensations directly contrary? 
What should we think of a person, who should 
apply to a funeral occasion an air intended for a 
military march, or the exhilarating movements of 
the lively dance? Yet cases nearly allied to this 
are of every day’s occurrence, and (I am almost 
ashamed to say it) pass without our “ special no- 
tice” and reprehension, But is not the destruc- 
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tion of good taste the certain consequence of this 
practice ; and ought we not to exert what influ- 
ence or knowledge we possess, to counteract so 
deteriorating a custom ? 

While we lament corrupt taste in music gene- 
rally, we have reason to rejoice that the public is 
every day becoming more informed on the sub- 
ject, and that many improvements are already 
made and making. It is a cause of congratula- 
tion; and we ardently hope that they will still more 
improve, till there shall be no reason to criticise 
or find fault with their performances. M. 





For the Family Minstrel. 


INDISTINCT ARTICULATION. 


A great and increasing fault in the music 
in this country, is indistinct articulation. So 
indistinct is the singing in many of our churches, 
that scarcely one word of a psalm is intelligible. 
This fault may perhaps be attributed in part to 
the introduction of organs into our churches;* 
but it may be observed also in churches in which 
organs have not been introduced. The custom 
which our choirs have of assembling in small 
rooms to practice singing, undoubtedly has con- 
siderable influence in occasioning this indistinct- 
ness.t The learner in these circumstances, en- 
deavors merely to render the tones of his voice 
consonant with those of others; and on appear- 
ing to sing in public, he does not consider that 
he should not only render his voice audible, but 
his words intelligible to every person in the 
house. Probably, however, this indistinct arti- 
culation is to be attributed principally to the style 
of singing so earnestly inculcated for several 
years past. Teachers of music are very parti- 
cular to instruct their pupils to swell each note— 
that is, to commence the syllable with a small 
voice, to swell towards the middle, and again to 
diminish towards the end. ‘This has a very hap- 
py effect on the melody, but is often very inju- 
rious to the articulation of music.} Distinctness 
of articulation both in speaking and singing, de- 
pends almost wholly upon distinct articulation of 
the consonants in each word. But from the na- 
ture of letters it is necessary that the consonants 
in every syllable should be sounded at the begin- 
ning or end of the syllable, while the sound of 
the vowels isin the middle. According to the 
modern style of singing, therefore, the conso- 
nants are sounded with a small voice, while the 
prolongation and swell of the voice is on the 
vowels, So far has this fashion been carried, 


that the sound of the consonants in the words of | 


a piece of music are scarcely audible; and our 
modern vocal perfurmances are little more than a 
series of vowel sounds having no more expression 
and much less melody than simple instrumental 
music, Indeed it is articulation which occasions 
the great difference between vocal and instru- 
mental music; and the object of vocal music 
seems but imperfectly attained, when scarcely a 
word is articulated so as to be intelligible. A. 


enue 

“This may be true in many cases—especially when the 
organ is so played as to overpower the voices of the sing- 
ers.—Ep. 

t We have often come to the same conclusion, when prac- 
tising with several individuals ina small room with a low 
ceiling, and clesed doors.—Ep. 


+ This needs not necessarily be the case. Indeed, we have 
long been of the opinion, that swelling the sounds, in many 
instances, favors the articulation of the words. We may be 
wrong; and, therefore, hope others may be induced to give 
the public their views on this important subject-—through 
the medium of the Minstrel.—Ep. 











{It will be seen by the following selection froma London | 
paper, that the mind of man, ever active, is not yet satis- | 
fied with the improvements already effected in Pianofortes. 
The principles here brought to view are important—and 
will not be the less entitled to the attention of our readers, 


from the fact, that many of them originated with an Ameri- 
can gentleman now in this city.] 





SELF-ACTING PIANOFORTE. 

When the self-acting organs were invented, the 
musical public gave great credit to the contri- | 
vance, and afterwards took honorable notice of 
the improvements by the ingenious and perseve- 
ring firm of Clementi, Collard & Co. But the 
attention which their creative labors as displayed 
in various instrumental constructions drew to 
their manufactory, has been greatly increased by 
their very novel invention of a self-acting piano- | 
forte. This curious instrument, furnished with | 
a horizontal cylinder, similar to that of a hand or- | 
gan, and put into motion by a steel spring, per- 
forms without external force or manual operation, 
the most intricate and difficult compositions ; and 
by comprising in its mechanism two complete in- 
struments, each independent of the other, it ad- 
mits, while the operation of tke self-actuated in- 
strument is proceeding within, of a distinct ac- 
companiment on the keys without, which occupy 
the usual place in front, and may be played on at 
pleasure, with or without the self-acting part of 
the machine. 


The first instrument of its kind, when the | 
spring is fully wound up, will act for more than 
half an hour, and may again be prepared for the 
performance in half a minute ; and, if required, 
stopped in an instant while in full action. The 
time in which it executes any movement may be 
accelerated or retarded at pleasure: and while, 
by the delicacy and perfection of the mechanism, 
the piano and the forte passages are given with 
correctness and effect, the fortzandi and diminu- 
andi are produced by the slightest motion of the 
hand applied to a sliding ball at the side of the 
instrument. When we consider the state of the 
pianoforte as originally constructed,—its thin, 
wiry, jangling tone, ineffective weakness, and 
other numerous imperfections, and witness the 
complicated beauties and powers of this self-act- 
ing instrument, we must be both delighted and 
surprised, and almost be persuaded, that to inge- 
nuity, science, and industry, no excellence in 
misical mechanism is unattainable. 


THE OPHICLEIDE, OR KEYED SERPENT. 


We learn from one of the daily papers, that 
at the great Musical Festival, which recently 
took place in Birmingham, England, prodigious 
effect to the instrumental band was realized 
from the introduction of a new instrument, 
hitherto unknown in England, called the contra- 
bass Ophicleide, or keyed serpent. It is of brass, 
splendid in appearance, and the prodigious | 
length of 14 feet, copied, probably, from our 
American sea serpent. In compass it descends 
lower than any instrument hitherto known, and 
its tones have great variety from mellow smooth- 
ness to terrific power. It supplies what was a 
desideratum, a powerful bass—making its inven- 
tion an era in music. 





RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN SINGING. 


1. Take breath between the passages, and in 
proper time, and never catch the breath in the 
middle of a word, or between syllables. 

2. Such words as and, of, to, the, a, an, by, &c. 
commonly require but little emphasis. 








THE HUMAN VOICE. 


[The good sense and sound philosophy con‘a‘ned in the 
following article, as well as its bearing on correct morals, 
entitle it to an attentive perusal. It is extracted from that 
valvable publication, the Journal of Health.) 


The preservation of the voice, and the means 
of improving its tones and compass, are subjects 
of no little interest, especially to the public speak- 
er. Even though it be exerted only in ordinary 
conversation, in reading aloud or in singing— 


| whether as a part of religious worship, or in the 


social circle, a full, clear and pleasing voice, 
must be considered as no mean accomplishment. 
The following hints on the preservation and im- 
provement of this function, will, therefore, we 


| trust, be not unacceptable to our readers. 


The first and most important rule for the pre- 
servation of the voice, supported equally by an- 
cient authorities and modern experience, is that 


| the public speaker should, if he “strive for the 


mastery,” be habitually temperate in all things— 
moderate in the use of wine, and in the indu!- 


| gence of the table ; and not given to any person- 
| al excess. A bloated body and enfeebled con- 
stitution are not only injurious to the voice, but 


render an individual equally incapable of any 
other exertion, either of the body or mind. The 


| voice should not be exerted after a full meal. 
This rule is a consequence of the first. The 
voice should never be urged beyond its strength, 


nor strained to its utmost pitch without intermis- 
sion; such mismanagement would endanger its 


| power altogether, and render it hoarse and gra- 


ting. Frequent change of pitch is the best pre- 
servative. The same rule holds good in music. 
Skilfnl singers may, sometimes, for brilliancy of 
effect, and to show the voice, run up and touch 
the highest notes, or descend to the lowest; but 
they should by no means, in their modulations, 
dwell long on the extremes. 

At that period of youth when the voice begins 
to assume the deep, full tone of manhood, no vio- 
lent exertion should be made; but the voice ought 
to be spared until it becomes confirmed and 
established. Neither, in accordance with this 
rule, should the voice, when hoarse, be exerted at 
any period of life, if it can possibly be avoided. 

Few things are so injurious to the voice as the 
use of tobacco. To speak well with any thing 
in the mouth, is scarcely possible. Provided 
even the tobacco be removed during a discourse, 
the saliva, in the absence of the accustomed sti- 
mulous, is either not secreted in sufficient quan- 
tity, and the mouth becoming dry, renders the 
voice harsh and broken; or as is commonly the 
case, the fluids of the mouth are furnished in ex- 
cess—a circumstance in the highest degree detri- 
mental to a clear and harmonious utterance.— 
Snuffing is even more objectionable than chew- 
ing; by causing the breathing to be carried on 
solely through the mouth, the use of snuff pro- 
duces very nearly the same change in the tone 
of the voice as occurs in an individal laboring 
under a cold. By all who desire the attainment 
of a clear, distinct and pleasing utterance, the 
use of tobacco, in any manner, should be ab- 
stained from. 

The voice as well as the health of a speaker, 
suffers materially unless the chest is allowed to 
expand freely. Hence, all compression or re- 
straint, should be carefully removed from this 
portion of the body; for the same reason, an 
erect position should be assumed as well in speak- 
ing and reading aloud, as in singing. 


PicWreKceseh See me. 
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The tone of the voice is also considerably im- | 
paired and its strength diminished, by a tightly 
drawn or large cravat. Both in speaking and | 
singing, therefore, the neck should be free from 
compression, and but lightly covered. 


The great means of improving the voice, as of 
all other improvements, is constant and daily 
practice. The professional exercises at the bar, 
in the senate, or in the »ulpit, if properly attend- | 
ed to with a view to improvement, may suffice | 
for the orator of our times. But the ancients, 
besides this, were in the daily practice of pre- 
paratory declamation. Their rule was, after pro- | 
per bodily exercise, to begin at the lowest tone of 
their voice, and proceed gradually to the highest. 
They are-said to have pronounced five hundred 
lines in this manner, which were committed to 
memory, in order that the exertions of the voice 
might be less embarrassed. 


The second rule has been anticipated, which 
is regular bodily exercise. The ancients recom- 
mended walking a certain distance before break- 
fast—about a mile. Riding on horseback we do | 
not find in this case recommended or practised, | 
as a mere exercise. In order to strengthen the 
voice, Mr. Sheridan advises that such persons as 
have weak utterance, should daily practice to 
read and repeat, in a large room, in the hearing 
ofafriend. The latter should be placed, at first, 
at such a distance that they may be able to reach 
him with the voice in its usual tone; the distance | 
is then to be gradually increased, until the friend | 
shall have attained the farthest point at which he 
can hear distinctly without the voice of the speak- 
er being strained. There he should remain, du- 
ring his declamation. Through this practice he | 
should proceed, step by step, daily; and by so 
doing he will be enabled to unfold his organs of 
speech, and regularly increase the quantity and 
strength of his voice. It will be found, perhaps, 
that the same practice will be more easily, and 
effectually pursued in the open air—particularly 
as every speaker cannot conveniently obtain the 
use of a room of the requisite dimensions. 


We have, in the preceding remarks, contented | 
ourselves with giving hygeinie precepts for the | 
preservation and improvement of the voice.— 
They who desire to become acquainted with its | 
physiological analysis, and acquire a mastery over 
the elements of vocal sound, and a correct into- 
nation in reading and speech, cannot consult a 
better work than that of Dr. James Rush, enti- 
tled, ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human Voice.” We 
hardly know of any profession or liberal calling— 
certainly there is no seminary or college, the 
members of which would not derive equal in- 
struction and pleasure from the perusal and at- 
tentive study of this work. 


FAMILY MUSIC. 


DEVOTIONAL SINGING. 

This, almost every where, is either neglected, 
or miserably performed. Maultitudes of chris- 
tian families that have some taste for music, or 
that might easily acquire some taste for it, pass 
through life, it is presumed, without instituting 
devotional singing as a regular part of family wor- 
ship. Thisiswrong. It is contrary to the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures. It might not be amiss 
for such families to examine the book of Psalms, 
and the epistles of the New Testament, in refer- 


ence to this subject. The path of duty might 
then appear plain. 





| taste, and interest the feelings of the family. And 
| every christian family that is not entirely destitute | 


| to perform. If the duty has been long neglected, 
| it is all the worse. It may require no small effort | 


| cumbent upon them to pay attention to sacred music, by in- 


However, among the families that attempt to 
sing devotionally, there is not always the best ma- 
nagement. ‘The individuals who sing, are per- 
haps scattered in different parts of the room; they 
are careless about receiving the pitch; they are 
not all furnished with psalm books; or the tune | 
is too difficult, and they undertake to manage 
more of the several parts than they can well mas- 
ter. In primitive times there used to be special | 
practice, in reference to this thing, and there 
ought to be now. The different members of the 
family should practise frequently together, till the 
leader among them is able, in some good measure, 
to secure the desired object. We do not say that 
the singing should be accurate, refined, and deli- 
cate. All thisis not to be expected. But we dosay 
that it ought to be sufficiently skilful to meet the 


of singers, has, in this respect, an important duty 





to bring about, in process of time, the right kind 
of influence. Barrenness will be the first result; | 
but this will be superseded by a better influence : 
in proportion as the habit is formed with hallowed 


| zeal and perseverance. H. 





CHRISTIANIZING MUSIC. 


(We are pleased to perce ive, that the conductors of seve- 
ral of the religious periodicals, are beginning to feel it in- 


serting in their columns articles calculated to subserve 
the great and important cause. The following interesting 
extract is copied from the New England Spectator, pub- 
lished at Boston. It is from the pen of the editor of that pa- 


per, who has acquired no inconsiderable reputation as a mu- 
sical critic. Our readers will observe, however, that he 
writes principally for the meridian of New England, and | 
therefore passes over much that has been done by others | 
towards “ christianizing music.” Perhaps on some future | 
occasion he will give all the facts more in detail. We sin- | 
cerely thank him for the notice he has taken of the Fum/ly 
Minstrel, and hope it may be so conducted as to meet his 
expectations. } — 


We stated, a few weeks since, that the great 
objects of the Boston Academy of Music was to 
CHRISTIANIZE MUSIC, in all its branches, both as 
a science and an art. We now propose to show 
what has been done and what is doing in this 
country for the promotion of sacred music. 


When we regard the fact that scarcely any 
thing has so great an influence in the formation | 
of national character as its popular music, we | 
shall not be found fault with, if we occupy con- 
siderable space in discussing the subject. The | 
influence of music on the morals of a commu- 
nity, will occupy a large share of attention. For 
the present, we will only allude to one fact. The 
Scotch Presbyterians, in western Pennsylvania, | 
have long been noted for their strict regard for | 
the Sabbath, their high state of family religion, 
their christian morals, their large churches, and 
the great number of clergy which go out from 
them ; and all this with but little of what we call 
revivals of religion. The secret of all this was 
found ont by a residence among them; by which 
it was discovered that singing almost invariably 
constitutes a part of the daily devotions of the 
family, in which, almost without exception, all 
the members of the family, old and young, join. 
The same is true of the Moravianst Their mu- 
sic constitutes an essential part of their religion. 
The sacred music of the Scotch and the Mora- 
vians is noted for its simplicity and purity. And 
nothing at present, marks a correct tendency of 
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musical taste among us, so much of the simplicity 
and purity of much of our church music recently 
published. Formerly, our music of the church 
generally, was any thing rather than the pure lan- 
guage of devotion; in most instances, a mere tick- 
ling of the ear, in which the least serious took the 
most delight. 

About twenty years since, the first movements 
began to be, made in this country to redeem the 
music of the sanctuary from its desecration. The 
Handel and Haydn Society, with which Mr. 
Mason was formerly, for several years, connect- 
ed, and Mr. Hastings, then of Utica, N. Y., appear 
to have made the first movements. The first work 
of consequence published, was a 

Dissertation on Musicat Taste, by Mr. 
Hastines, published in Albany in 1822. This 
was a highly valuable work; and though it did not 
find a very ready and extensive sale, it neverthe- 
less, found its way into the libraries of many of 
those who had the chief control in the formation 
of a correct musical taste in the church. In con- 
formity with the principles of the Dissertation, 
in 1818 the 

Musica Sacra, by Mr. Hastines, and soon 
after the 

Boston Haxpet anp Haypn Correction, by 
Mr. Mason, made their appearance; which have 
given a different character and tone to popular 
sacred music, wherever they have been intro- 
duced. Other collections have had some influ- 
ence in producing the change, but these are the 
principal, and have had the greatest circulation. 

The next great change in favor of sacred mu- 
sic was effected by the instrumentality of Wm. C. 
Woopsringe, who about five years since, return- 
ed from Germany, with his heart full of the im- 
portance of giving our youth a musical education. 
He fell in with Mr. Mason, and some others, who 
immediately felt the importance of the object, and 
engaged at once in its promotion. About two 
years since, Mr. Mason gave up a lucrative em- 
ployment to devote his whole time to giving in- 
struction in vocal music and the other duties of a 
musical profession. To co-operate with him, and 
give permanency to this vocation, and at the same 
time to promote the general interests of sacred 
music, there was formed about the same time, 
the 

Boston Acapemy or Music, of which we shall 
speak more hereafter. The Boston Academy 
may be considered as a benevolent religious asso- 
ciation, which regards the cultivation of music as 
subservient to the welfare of the soul. Under 
their direction, a choir has been formed, and 
efforts are now being made to obtain a spacious 
house for performances. Although the Handel 
and Haydn Society has, as we think, done some 
good, yet it is doubtful, whether on the whole it 
has subserved the cause of religion. Their prin- 
cipal performers have many of them more or less 
to do with the theatre, and most of the others are 
men not of religious character :—their rehearsals 
and oratories are commonly on sabbath evening, 
which we regard a violation of the day. One ob- 
ject, therefore, of the Boston Academy, is to re- 
medy these evils, and as we said before, to Chris- 
tianize music. 

We have now barely time to say one word re- 
specting the most important works which have 
recently appeared. We shall first speak of 

Tue Cuorr. The many changes introduced 
into the Handel and Haydn Collection, rendered 
it inconvenient to use the different editions of it 
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in the same choir of singers. Mr. Mason, there- 
fore, prepared a new work, in which a large part 
of the music is more simple and chaste, and con- 
taining tunes adapted to a much greater variety 
of metres than any other,—designed as a supple- 
ment to the Handel and Haydn. The first edi- 


in a few weeks. In preparing a second edition, 
it was thought desirable to introduce many com- 
mon tunes, so as to make the choir complete of 
itself. This second edition was stereotyped, and 
published a year anda half ago. 


A defect was still found to exist. There have 


been loud and repeated demands not to have the | 


Handel and Haydn Collection altered ; and still 


other demands for a work similar to the Handel | 


and Haydn Collection, which shall embrace all the 
improvements made since that has taken a per- 
manent form. This appears to be the design of the 

Boston Acapemy’s CoLvection, just issued 
from the press. Of this we shall say more anon. 

Other important works have recently appeared, 
which tend more than any other similar works, 
ever published, to Christianize music. 

The first is the 

Musicat Cycvtorepta, nominally by the Ept- 
tor, but more properly by Mr. Mason, as it ne- 
ver would have been undertaken except at his 
urgent request, and with his constant co-operation 
and supervision while issuing from the press.— 


The Cyclopedia embraces a complete musical | 


dictionary, and the outlines of a musical gram- 
mar, the science of harmony, the practice of mu- 
sic, including articles on musical taste, the scien- 
tific principles of music, and the history and cu- 
riosities of music, and notices of musical instru- 
ments. All this, so far as possible—and it is the 
first attempt of the kind ever made,—has been 
done in subservience to the religion of the gospel. 
The next work we shall mention is the 
Manvat or Instruction, by Mr. Mason.— 
The object of this work is to make vocal music a 
branch of common education in the family and in 


schools. This work is also consecrated to making | 


music the handmaid of religion. 


We briefly notice in conclusion, the 


Famity Minstret, by Cartes Dincwey, a | 


semi-monthly publication, just commeneed in 


New York. We very much approve of the stand | 


it has taken in relation to excluding theatrical 
music and theatrical performers from the church. 
This the editor will find a difficult task. Although 
in the country, there are no theatre-going people, 


yet there we have much that may be called the- 


atrical display, which must be subjected to the 
same sort of reformation. We regard it a cHRISs- 


TIAN duty to sustain the Minstrel, if it comes up 
to what we expect. 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


It is due to Mr. E. Ives, Jun., whose name we perceive is 
not mentioned in any of the statements of the Spectator, to 
inform our readers, that he was one ofthe individuals, who 
first embraced the views of Mr. Woodbridge, above referred 
to, and that he early developed them by a primary school in 
Hartford, Coun, This fact is recorded in the “ Annals of 
Education.” 

We would also take this occasion to state, without any 
conference or collusion on the subject, that the AMERICAN 
ELEMENTARY Sincinc Boox, by Mr. Ives, is well adapted 
to christianize music. In our opinion, it is second to no 
work of the kind, but “ Mason’s Manual of Instruction.” 
Indeed, the two books, in many respects, bear a striking 
resemblance. Nor need this be wondered at, when it is 
known, that the same materials were placed in the hands of 


both these gentlemen, and by them used in constructing 
their invaluable works. 








PES GAULT WINSPRBbs 


NEW YORK, MARCH Q, 1835. 
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(> In consequence of making new arrange- 
ments with regard to the future publication of 


‘has : | the Minstrel, the third number, due Feb. 16, has 
tion of this new work, The Choir, was disposed of 


been delayed till this time. It is our intention, 
however, soon to give a double number, so that 
subscribers will receive their full amount of mat- 
ter during the year. We trust, the work will be 
published hereafter without further interruption. 








Norice To Sunscrisers.—It is expected, that 
distant subscribers will comply with the terms 
upon which the Minstrel is published, viz: “ $2 
per year, payable in advance, that is, at the time of 
subscribing, or city references must be given.” 
All money, however, forwarded (free of expense) 


| by the 30th of the present month, will be consider- 


ed as in advance. 

We will take this oecasion to repeat, that all 
postage must be paid on the Letters directed to 
this office—unless from authorized agents, or con- 
taining $10, or more. 





TO EDITORS. 

The beautiful piece of poetry in our first num- 
ber, headed “the Priceless Pearl,” was not in- 
tended to be original with the editor of the Min- 
strel; indeed, the remarks prefixed in small type, 
should have satisfied our friend of the Long 
Island Farmer, that such was the fact. 

The editor of the “ Erie (Pa.) Observer” is as- 
sured, that we shall redeem our pledge with him, 
and all other editors, who have accepted our pro- 
position—provided they forward us their peri- 


| odicals containing the prospectus of the Minstrel. 


OUR REVIEWS. 
If, on any occasion, our reviews and notices of 


| the productions of others, be deemed illiberal or 


unjustly severe, let it be constantly observed, 
that no unfriendly feelings dictate such a course. 
Professing ourselves the advocates of truth, in 
order that it may be illicited, our columns shall 
always be freely open to appropriate replies. 

Our work being devoted exclusively to musi- 
cal science and morality, it will ever be our aim to 
act on sound and correct principles, examining, 
ina candid and impartial manner, whatever may 
be offered to our notice. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have recently received several new publi- 
cations on music, which we shall endeavor to ex- 
amine in due time. Among these are—‘‘ The 
American Elementary Singing Book;” ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Psalmody, 3d edition; American Harp; 
“ Ancient Lyre;’’ “New Village Harmony ;” 
“The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church 


| Music,” &e. 


The last named book may be had at the Book- 
store of H. Griffin & Co., No. 114 Nassau-st. 





New SYSTEM OF TEACHING music.—A Mr. John 
Bartlett, who has recently returned from Europe, 
announces his intention of introducing in Boston, 
“‘ Massimino’s system of teaching Vocal Music” — 
which, he says, ‘‘is entirely new here, and pos- 
sesses many advantages over all others yet at- 
tempted in this country.” It is highly recom- 
mended by Charles Zeuner, Esq., organist to the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, and a dis- 
tinguished composer of music. We shall, pro- 





bably, have occasion to allude to this system of 
teaching again, in some of our subsequent num- 
bers. 


PLEASING CONVERSION.—We understand that 
the managers of the Boston Academy of Music, 
have obtained in connexion with one of the re- 
ligious societies, the old Federal street theatre, 
for their rehearsals, &c. 





MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 


S$ The Editor solicits from his friends and patrons, any 
intelligence on the subject of Musical Societies, as he wishes 
to give circulation to such intelligence, through the medium 
of his columns. If the Secretaries of such institutions, or 
their most active friends, will furnish lists of officers, ac- 


counts of oratorios, concerts, &c., they shall find a place in 
our pages, 


New York Sacrep Music Society.—We 
are gratified to learn, that several members of 
this Society, contemplate shortly bringing for- 
ward resolutions disapproving of the further in- 
troduetion of theatrical performers at their re- 
hearsals and oratorios. We sincerely hope, they 
may be successful—or that they will cause the 
word ‘ Sacred’ to be stricken from their title. 


New York Hanpet anv Haypny Society.— 
This institution (having no connexion with the 
theatre,) continues its regular rehearsals every 
Wednesday evening, at Broadway Hall. We 
hope its Managers will take immediate steps to 
place the Society on a permanent footing. Let 
each member be in his place at every meeting, 
and “not be weary in well doing.” We are satis- 
fied, that by little effort on the part of its mem- 
bers, it will in one or two years, be second to 
none in this country, but the one at Boston, bear- 
ing the same name. 

New York Usion AssociaTIon FOR THE PRO- 
motion oF Sacrep Music.—The regular meet- 
ings of this Society, are held at Broadway Hall, 
on Monday evenings. We approve of the zeal 
manifested by its members, and hope they may 
realize much good for their praise-worthy exer- 
tions. 

Tue Attecuany Musicat Society—at Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., is said to be in a very flourishing 
condition. We perceive that steps have been 
taken by some of its members, to give a course of 
systematic instruction to all those who may de- 


| sire it. 


Guen’s Farts Sacrep Music Society.—Se- 
veral gentlemen of Glen’s Falls, Warren county, 
N. Y., have lately formed an association for the 
improvement of singing, called ‘‘ Glen’s Falls 
Sacred Music Society.”” An address on music 
was delivered by Mr. H. M. Parsons, at the 
organization of the Society,—when the following 
persons were elected as officers for the ensuing 
year:—Dr. B. J. Clark, President. Hannibal 8. 
Blood and Sheldon Benedict, Vice Presidents. 
Alexander Folsom, Secretary. George G. Haw- 
ley, Treasurer. Josiah Beaumont, John G Spen- 
cer, and Hannibal Hyde, Directors. 


Tue Mozart Society or New Lonpon Coun- 
ty, Conn., have recently given several Concerts 
of Sacred Music in different parts of the State. 
From the accounts which reach us, they were 
well received. 

A Concert of Sacred Music was given on the 
28th ultimo, in Winthrop, Maine, by a Society 
recently formed in that town, under the direction 
of a Mr. Goutp. Davin H. Foster, Esq., de- 
livered an Address on the occasion. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


try of the first order, appears as original in the Cincinnati 
Journal. They are from the pen of a lady—who has writ- 
ten several pieces for that paper, and may be styled with 
great propriety, “the Sigourney of the West.” ) 


FEVER DREAMS. 


I slumber’d ; and of other days 
Bright dreams came flitting round— 
I felt the magic breeze that plays 
O’er childhood’s much loved ground ; 
1 dream’d, and took a sad review, 
Of all my hopes—the false, the true, 
Of all my cares and fears ; 
I dream’d of expectations cross’d, 
Of favor won, of friendship lost— 
Sweet joys and bitter tears, 





ream’d of Storms. The raging blast 
Came rushing by with hollow moan, 

Spread stern destruction as it pass’d— 
And made the earth in terror groan. 

I dream’d of shelter neath a tree, 

With those I loved from infancy— 

Secure I view’d the storm ; 

But o’er my head the thunder broke, 

My friends lay prostrate by the stroke, 

I fled in wild alarm. 


I dream’d of War. The lovely plain, 
Where peace and plenty late had been, 
Was fill’d with hosts of martial men, 
Impatient for the battle din. 
The cannon’s roar is heard at length— 
It sweeps the field with giant strength ; 
Now cries and groans arise, 
Mingling with shouts of victory loud, 
As in dismay, the vanquish’d crowd 
Before the conqueror flies. 


I dream'’d of Deatu 
I saw the gloom) 


Saw anzel bands, whose tireless wir 


f TimpEN THINGS; 
Jordan's flow ; 





Bear them to watch o’er us below; 
And caught a gl 
Where th 


The saints forever dwell, 


pse of that sweet rest, 





ugh eternity, most blest, 


Casting their crowns before the throne 
Of Gop’s exalted, glorious Son, 
Who conquer’d death and hell. 


I dream’d of PLEASURE 
The fever’ 
From Reason’s chain light fancy broke, | 
And led her Mistress, captive now ; 


Dream’d, and woke. 
spell wason my brow, 





Led her through scenes of giddy mirth, 
Through all the tumultof the earth, 
Till reason, frantic grown, 
Seized the rebellious sprite in wrath, 
And turning to the homeward path, 
Resumed her peaceful throne. L. I. | 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


FROM THE DUTCH OF DIRK SMITS. 
A host of angels flying, 
Throuzh the cloudless skies impell’d, 
Upon the earth beheld 
A pearl of beauty lying, 
Worthy to glitter bright 
In heaven’s vast halls of light. 


They saw with glances tender, 
An infant newly born, 

O’er life’s earliest morn 
Just cast its opening splendor ; 
Virtue it could not know, 
Nor vice, nor joy, nor wo. 





The blest angelic legion 
Greeted its birth above, 
And came with looks of love, 
From heaven’s enchanting region : 
Bending their winged way 
To where the infant lay. 


They spread their pinions o’er it— 


That little pearl which shone 
With lustre all its own— 





And then on high they bore it, 
Where glory hath its birth ; 
But left the shell on earth. 


THE WORSHIPPERS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Look! they are kneeling now—the aged sire, 
With the thin blanchings of his many years, 
And eye lit up with pure celestial fire,— 
While words of life and hope, he joyous hears, 
That point his pathway homeward—calm his fears, 
The last returnless bourne of all, display, 
And dry, with soothing hand, his bitter tears. 
Oh, who can tell his longings for that day, 
When to their Saviour’s breast, the weary flee away. 


The matron kneels—she, whom the silent night 
Oft has found watching by the couch of pain, 
And tireless still, when morning’s dewy light 
Cast its soft mantle o’er the smiling plain. 
Those blessed words fall like an evening rain, 
With gentle balm upon her peaceful breast, 
Where virtue’s fountain laves each sinful stain,— 
Gop grant that her own jewels may be blest, 
And find with her in heaven their promised ark of rest. 


There too, in meekness, bends the lovely form 

Of the young maiden—like the Spring’s first rose— 
That He who rides upon the rushing storm 

And sets the rainbow, carefully she knows, 

Will hold her safe and guard from life’s bleak woes; 
The beautiful like her—the pure in heart, 

Whose full affection like rich ineense flows. 
What thrilling joys within her bosom start ; 
For she, like Mary, loves the holier, better part. 


And lo! the young man in his sunny prime, 
With deep humility before the throne, 

Like Israel’s Minstrel of the olden time, 
Pours the soul’s music to his Gop alone. 
Thoughts—bright-wing’d thoughts to heav’n have up- 

ward flown, 

While Fancy’s picture glows with hues of Ipve, 
And Earth’s pale flowers low in the dust are strown. 
low on, flow on! ye fountains from above, 

And brood upon their waves, Oh, everlasting Dove! 


THE LAND OF THE BLEST. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 

“ Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain, 

Has she sought some far country her health to regain, 

Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 

For some warmsunny land where the soft breezes blow ?’ 
“ Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy loved mother has gone 

To aclimate where sorrow and pain are unknown ; 

Her spirit is strengthen’d, her frame is at rest, 

There is health, there is peace, in the Land of the Blest !” 


“Ts that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours, 
Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the flowers, 
Does summer shine over it all the year long, 





Is it cheer’d by the glad sound of music and song Y’ 
“Yes, the flowers are despoil’d not by winter or night, 


The well-springs of life exhaustless and bright, 





And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addrest, 
To the Lord who reigns over the Land of the Blest!” 


“ Yet that land tomy mother will lonely appear, 

She shrunk from the glance of a stranger while here ; 
From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 
And sizh, dearest father, for you and for me.” 

“My darling, thy mother rejoices to gaze 

On the long sever’d friends of her earliest days, 

Her parents have there found a mansion of rest, 

And they welcome their child to the Land of the Blest.” 


“How I long to partake of such meetings of bliss, 

That land must be surely more happy than this; 

On you, my kind father, the journey depends, 

Let us go to my mother, her kindred and friends.” 

“Not on me, love; I trust I may reach that bright clime, 
But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time, 

And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 

To guide thy young steps to the Land of the Blest.” 


“Thou must toil through a world full of danger, my boy, 

Thy peace it may blight, and thy virtue destroy, 

Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 

By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers. 

Yet fear not, the Gop whose direction we crave, 

Is mighty to strengthen, to shield and to save, 

And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 

To the home of thy mother, the Land of the Blest.”’ 
London Metropolitan. 


[The following beautiful lines are by the Rev. GEorcE 
Croty, and ranked, deservedly, among his happiest efforts. 
They will be admired by every genuine lover of poetry.) 


‘* Where is the king, with all his purple pomp— 
Where is the warrior plumed, the ermined judge, 
With all his insolent pleaders ; where the sage— 
Where all wise, powerful, fearful, frowning things, 
That can for their frowning, see an eye 
An inch within my bosom ? 

There’s my rock, 

My castle, my seal’d fountains, sacred court 
That shuts man out. There Holy conscience sits 
Judging more keenly than the ermined judge, 
Smiting more deeply than the warrior’s sword— 
More mighty than the sceptre ; there my deeds, 
My hopes, fears, vanities, wild follies, shames, 
Are all arraign’d. So Heaven be merciful. 


The man acquitted at the fearful bar, 

Holds the first prize the round world has to give 
’Tis like Heaven’s sunshine peerless. For all else 
The praise of others is as virgin gold. 

Earth’s richest offering to be sought with pain, 
Yet not to be pined for; worthy of all search, 

But not of sorrow as th’ inferior prize ; 

Not as our breath of breath, or life of life, 

The flowing river of our inward peace, 

The noble confidence that bids man look 

His fellow man, i’ the face, and be the thing 
Fearless and upward eyed, that Gop has made him 





SINAI.~—A SONNET. 
BY THE REV. J. N. MAFFIT. 

And Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire—and the whole mount quaked 
greatly.” 

Up roll’d the smoke of Sinai—on its brow 

Jehovah stood—-and at its quaking base 

The tribes of Israel gather’d, bendit 
In prayer for life and their Creator 








Fire came with Gop and carpeted the hill 

And thunder heralded its Maker there ; 

And cloudy wings, and thrones uprising still 

Fill'd higher up the shuddering realms of air 

One man, alone, of all who tread the earth 

May climb that mountain throne, and stand unscathec 
Where volumed lightnings roll in frantic mirth 

O’er rocks and crags that oft in storm founts bathed. 
The Law is given—and vast eternity 

Re-echoed back the voice of Deity 


ETERNAL PROGRESSION OF HEAVENLY 
HAPPINESS. 

Dr. Dwicut closes his sermon on the happiness of Heaver 
with the following apt and beautiful comparison :— 

“To the eye of man, the sun appears a pure 
light; a mass of unmingled glory. Were we to 
ascend witha continual flight towards this ]umi- 
nary, and could, like the eagle, gaze directly on 
its lustre, we should in our progress behold its 
greatness continually to enlarge, and its splen- 
dor become every moment more intense. As we 
rose through the heavens, we should see a little 
orb changing gradually into a great world; and, 
as we advance ngarer and nearer, should behold 
it expanding every way, until all that was before 
us became a universe of excessive and immeasu- 
rable glory. Thus the heavenly inhabitant will, 
at the commencement of his happy existence, see 
the Divine system filled with magnificence and 
splendor, and arrayed with glory and beauty; 
and, as he advances onward through the suc- 
cessive periods of duration, will behold all things 
more and more luminous, transporting, and sun- 
like, forever.” 


Love is the diamond, among the jewels of the 
believer’s breast plate. The other graces shine like 
the precious stones of nature, with their own pe- 
culiar Justre and various hues; but the diamond 
is white—now in white all the colors are united : 
so in love is centered every other christian grace. 
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“WHEN SHALL WE MEET AGAIN.” 
A Parting Homn. 


FROM “ MASON’S SACRED HARP,” PUBLISHED AT CINCINNATI, OHIO,—AND BY PERMISSION, INSERTED IN THE MINSTREL. 
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When shall love freely flow, Up to that world of light Soon shall we meet again, 
Pure as life’s river! Take us, dear Saviour! Meet ne’er to sever; 
When shall sweet friendship glow, May we all there unite, Soon will peace wreath her chain, 
Changeless forever ? Happy forever ! Round us forever; 
Where joys celestial thrill, Where kindred spirits dwell, Our hearts will then repose, 
Where bliss each heart shall fill ; There may our music swell ; Secure from worldly woes ; 
And fears of parting chill, And time our joys dispel, Our songs of praise shall close, 
Never, no, never! Never, no, never! Never, no, never! 





“OH, MAY MY HEART, BY GRACE RENEW’D.” 


Music and Hymns for the use of Sunday Schools. 
FROM A USEFUL WORK, ENTITLED “SABBATH SCHOOL SONGS,” BY LOWELL MASON, PUBLISHED IN BOSTON. 
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HYMN 1. HYMN 2. 
1. Oh, may my heart, by grace renew’d, 1. Great Gop! the dawn of opening life 
Be my Redeemer’s throne ; Has proved thy guardian care ; 
And be my stubborn will subdued, Oh! may we through all future years, 
His rightful claim to own. Thy grace and goodness share. 
2. Let deep repentance, faith and love, 2. Now may we give ourselves to thee, 
Be join’d with godly fear ; And in thy name confide ; 
And all my conversation prove And wilt thou, Lord, forever be 


My heart to be sincere. Our Father, Friend and Guide. 
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“BRIGHT SHINES THE MOON.” 
A Sacrey Sony. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE EDITOR, BY ELAM IVES, Jun., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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Allegretto. Moderato. 
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I cannot, will not comfort find, 
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And bid me rise, and bid me shine, 
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| The child of happi - ness and thee. 
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